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New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate colleges 
comprising Cornell University. The work of the College of Agriculture 
is of three general kinds: The regular teaching work ; the experiment 
work ; the extension work. The courses of instruction fall in the fol- 
lowing groups : 

1. Four-yearcourse, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Agriculture (B.S.A.). Asa variation, the last two years may be chosen 
in subjects pertaining to Landscape Architecture and Out-door Art, or to 
Home Economics. Inthe Graduate Department of the University students 
may secure the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees (M.S.A., and Ph.D.). 






























































2. Special work, comprising one or two years. 


Special. (b) Nature-Study Special or Normal course. 


3. Wimnter-Courses of 11 weeks: (a) General Agriculture. 
Dairy Industry. (c) Poultry Husbandry. (d) Horticulture. 


Home Economics. 
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oultry Husbandry 
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Dairy Industry . 
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Extension Teaching - 
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FARMING IN NEW ENGLAND. 
By Dr. G. M. Twitchell, 


Auburn, Me 


HE western farmer finds profit in 
T the length of his corn rows and 
breadth of wheat fields, while 

his eastern brother gathers his sub- 
stance from restricted areas. With 
the one it is volume of output turned 
over to elevator, or stock yards, and 
with the other it is reduced output 
delivered to consumer. One has at- 
tracted, and still attracts, by the mag- 
nitude of operations and the sugges- 
tion of large business and _ possible 
profits; the other reaps his earnings 
from his own labor, or that of a single 
assistant, and enjoys the fruits of his 


toil surrounded by the blessings of 


society and comforts of a fixed and 
intelligent population. One is thou- 
sands of miles from the consumers’ 
market, the other finds ready sale, for 
what he can produce, at hisown door. 
One has from the first availed himself 
of the benefits of machinery to in- 
crease operations and reduce cost, 
while the other has struggled on with 
hand labor, yielding more slowly to 
the encroachments which science and 
invention have made necessary. Ex- 
tensive operations have controlled the 
western farmer; intensive farming 
has brought financial success to his 
eastern brother. Lack of appreciation 
of these extremes in conditions, while 
dealing with the same general prob- 
lems, has made it seem strange to the 
western farmer that such a wealth of 
commodious buildings abound in New 
England, and to the eastern that the 
increased wealth per capita on the 
prairies is not more rapid. 


Gradually these extremes of differ- 
once are yielding and one notes all 
ever New England the evidence of a 
broader thought, the certainty that 
larger operations are contemplated, 
and the fact that labor is more and 
more being transferred from the hand 
to the machine and the burden placed 
upon the organizing power of an 
active brain tissue. 

In a broken country, such as pre- 
vails throughout New England, diver- 
sified operations must necessarily 
claim attention. A granite soil ina 
cool climate insures certain conditions 
not possible on broad prairie sections, 
therefore one finds the farmers here 
carrying on several lines of work and 
making each contribute to the yearly 
surplus. Thus nearly every farmer 
has his orchard, dairy, flock of sheep 
and poultry, grows perhaps a pair of 
steers or a colt, and, with his general 
crops, finds, by the practice of wise 
economy, means for a comfortable 
living. 

If the volume of operations seem 
small when compared with the west, 
the net price realized per pound or per 
bushel, coupled with the reduced cost 
of transportation, insures what no 
other section of this country can equal, 
a wealth of farm houses, substantial, 
attractive and commodious and an 
average deposit in savings’ institu- 
tions, which not only tells ot individ- 
ual ownership but of a growing sur- 
plus forother days. Out of seemingly 
hard conditions have these results 
obtained. 
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Wendell Phillips once said: ‘‘ The 
best education in the world is that got 
by struggling to get a living, and 
what isdefeat? Nothing but the first 
step to something better.’’ 

If this be true, the New England 
farmer furnishes a striking example, 
for success has been gained through 
difficulty. 

In diversified crops, with a soil 
strong, retentive and responsive, lies 
the explanation of the success of New 
England agriculture. It is here that 
the maximum yield, per acre, of 
wheat, corn, potatoes and other crops 
is recorded, as it is here that prices 
are the highest. The lack of broad 
areas is overcome by the increased 
yield per acre and price per bushel. 

The abundance of water privileges 
insures the growth of manufacturing 
industries all up and down our rivers, 
and there follow busy towns and cities 
constituting the best possible market 
for near-by products, so that the bulk 
of farmers deliver direct to consumers 
and reap all the profits 

The hills of New England are noted 
for their adaptability to fruit produc- 
tion, while it is here, as well as on 
the river levels that flint corn perfects 
itself, yielding from fifty to seventy 
bushels of shelled corn per acre. 

Here also that quality of sweet 
corn, which marks the standard of 
perfection, is grown, yielding from 
forty-five to seventy dollars per acre 
for the corn cut at the factory and re- 
turning to the grower husks, cobs and 
stalks when in the most succulent 
stage for the silo. It is here that 
potatoes mature, as they cannot in 
warmer latitudes, producing from two 
hundred and seventy-five to three 
hundred and fifty bushels per acre of 
superior quality and putting the land 

in choice condition for seeding. It is 
here that the oats yield from forty- 
five to sixty bushels per acre while 
the two to two and one half tons of 
straw sell readily for seven to nine 
dollars per ton. 

Throughout New England dairying 
is, perhaps, the leading branch of agri- 
cultural work, and the steady demand 
for and even price of dairy products, 


coupled with the climatic conditions 
tending to health and length of ser- 
vice, as well as cheapness of produc- 
tion, yield to the farmers returns 
which surprise those less fortunate in 
location. 

The potato industry in the same 
state furnishes another illustration of 
profitable growth, the crop during the 
past decade having increased from 
eight to thirty or more million bushels, 
the price ranging trom one dollar to 
one fifty per barrel. One county 
alone, in Maine, produced seventeen 
million bushels in 1906, and has hun- 
dreds of acres yet untouched. 

The rapid development of our 
orchards has greatly enhanced the 
value of otherwise valueless land, so 
that sections selling fifteen years ago 
for three to five dollars per acre cannot 
be purchased today for two thousand 
dollars, so valuable and so certain is 
the crop of apples. In a hilly section 
of country there must of necessity be 
a per cent of broken, rocky soil, not 
suitable for cultivation, and it is here 
that our most profitable orchards are 
planted, as it is here that greatest 
wealth 1s to be drawn in future years. 

Worcester and Essex counties, 
Massachusetts, are two of the wealth- 
lest agricultural counties on the con- 
tinent, made so by specialized market 
gardening, largely conducted under 
glass. This industry, springing up 
during the life of the present genera- 
tion, has assumed such proportions as 
to claim national attention, for where 
conducted in accordance with recog- 
nized laws, it becomes one of the most 
attractive and profitable fields for the 
progressive operator. 

The cranberry bogs of Cape Cod are 
noted for the quality and wealth of 
their product, and proofs of profit are 
found in the large investments in the 
business by commercial interests out- 
side. 

Thus every section of this rich and 
historic part of our domain, noted for 
its wealth of lakes, mountains and 

forests, attracts, by seemingly special 
adaptation, to special lines of farm 
work, and he who seeks intelligently 
to cooperate with nature finds a part- 
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HAVING ON A MAINE FARM. 


nership resulting which insures endur- 
ing results hardly possible elsewhere. 

No rosy picture has been attempted, 
but a simple suggestion of conditions 
as thev exist. 

As elsewhere, the greatest obstacle 
to progress has been the conservative 
native-born inhabitant wedded to old- 
time practices. But this conservatism 
has also been our greatest safeguard, 
preventing that impetuous movement 
which impulse would foster while 
reason waits. 

One factor contributing greatly to 
the prosperity of New England, not 
always taken into account, is the sum- 
mer tourist. 


This steadily increasing army of 


health and pleasure seekers, spending 
two or three months in rural New 
England, has opened a market for 
fresh farm products not possible be- 
fore. The summer homes dotting the 
hillsides, filling the groves on the 
shores of hundreds of lakes, and cov- 


ering the bluffs all along the thou- 
sands of miles of seacoast, are increas- 
ing rapidly and constitute a permanent 
army of consumers of fresh farm and 
garden crops through the best portion 
of the growing season. 

In the general adaptability of the 
soil, its retention and responsive qual- 
ities making sure a full harvest of a 
variety of crops and products most in 
demand for immediate consumption, 
in the certainty of a steady market 
and even grade of prices, in the 
growth of manufacturing towns and 
increase of summer tourists, in the 
stability and intelligence of the rural 
population, the farmers of New Eng- 
land face the future, certain that in it 
they are to carve greater results, and 
that by the aid which scientific re- 
search is insuring, the agriculture of 
this northeastern portion of our coun- 
try is to be made potential in shaping 
the life and thought, as well as deter- 
mining the prosperity of the farming 
population. 
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Dapbreak 


By ae 





and the seasons, and in good time 


order. 


fT, Bath V 


are the marvels of tn- 


They 
thoughts and dictate our modes 
of lrfe. 


won by inverting the course of 


Great 


vention. dominate 


Ou 


We e vpress our domin- 


nNaluve. 


day 


We turn night into 


that we may riot im arti- 


firctal tllumination, content there- 


by to forego the sunrise. Yet 
the novelty and the glamor will 
pass, we shall adapt the miracles 
of our own making to the days 
we shall 


return to the natural 


Hlave you ris'n at the davbreak 


When the world ts cool and free 


And the dawn comes up triumphant 


Like the freshness of the sea 7 


Have you felt the nature kinship 


As Vou u alk in fields alone 


When the morning light ts breakine 


And the world ts all vour own ? 


lave vou heard th 


first bird calling 


From the passing of the night 









When the dew ts on the grass-land 
And the corn-tops feel the light ? 


lave you known the youthful laughter 
Of the brook upon tts bed 
kre the remnants of the darkness 


From tts scented pools have fled ? 
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Flave you seen the wild things feeding 
/n the sun-break and the shade 
Living cach his mode and habit 


When there's none to make afraid ? 


Flave you smelt the tonic fragrance 
When the morning atrs arstill 

[nd you spread your chest and breathé tt 
Till it sends vour nerves athrill ? 


So the dawn ts rousing 
Rousing bird and bee, 
Thre the ages calling 


Calling vou and me. 


detwe still are slecping 
Sleeping with our ills, 
While the world 1s waking 
Waking on the hills. 


Spending hours at midnights 
Making mimic day, 
* Longing for amusement 


Purning life away. 


For we vet are children 
Plaving with our toys, 
Grasping at the fire-lights 
Flumored by the norse. 


But 1 think 1 see the future 

In the distance where tt lres 

Like a viston of the morning 
Stretching out beneath the skies; 
Nor mankind will know tts mission 
Nor tts doubts will be withdrawn 
Nor the race will be perfected 

Till tt rises with the dawn. 
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THE EIGHTH ANNUAL BANQUET 


F I could have met, beforehand, any 
person to whom the idea of the 
spirit of the College of Agriculture 

was an indistinct thought, who had 
not an appreciation of what it can 
mean, I wish I could have taken him 
to the Armory on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 15, to the Agricultural Banquet. 
For in all the functions and activities, 
the meetings and assemblies of the 
college, never, I think, has the spirit 
that exists there, been emphasized so 
deeply, analyzed so clearly and radi- 
ated so brilliantly as at that gathering. 

Considering that there were but 
a few out-of-town guests and alumni 
present, the four hundred and nine 
persons who attended were representa- 
tive of the size of the ever growing 
college. The interior of the building 
and especially the tables were effect- 
ively decorated, the fates had thought- 
fully provided comfortably warm 
weather, and the banquet proper was 
highly satisfactory. Throughout the 
evening the Agricultural Glee Club 
supplied music and from time to time 
the ‘‘spirit’’ echoed through the 
Armory inthe form of the new and 
unique Winter-Course yells. 

Later in the evening, after Alma 
Mater and yells by the assemblage in 
general, Toastmaster Charles H. Tuck, 
began at once in his opening 
remarks, to emphasize the feeling that 
holds the college together in its 
strength and success. He saw the 
whole University looking to the Col- 
lege of Agriculture for inspiration and 
spirit, to a far greater degree than 
many of the older men are familiar 
with. In impressing the necessity 
that the college maintain this position, 
he urged pride and interest in its 
welfare, but at the same time added 
as a precaution, that there must be 
always the air of of dignity, calmness 
and the due regard for the University 
as a whole, in which we have a mis- 
sion to fulfil. Expressing gracefully, 
the regard and appreciation of all for 
‘‘Our Brother,’’ he introduced Dean 
Bailey. 


‘This assemblage,’’ 


( 6, 


the Dean said, 


‘‘ represents a College of Agriculture, 
an organization that up to a few years 
ago did not exist. It has grown up 
through the unexpressed expression 
of a feeling that the time has come 
when men may work out their own 
ideals—and here all these have come 
together to work out one—the eleva 
It is satisfaction 
manv kinds of country life 
represented, but it must not be for 
gotten that all are of one colleg« 
Emphasizing the essentiality of bas- 


ting of everyone. 
to see so 


ing the learning of all knowledge on 
facts, he then took up the application of 
his words to the tuberculosis question 
reading and the 
resolutions 
County Grange A 
going back to the farms disbelieving 
in the tuberculin 
‘‘vou are back numbers. It 1s a /acé 
that bacteria the and 
resolutions cannot alter that and othet 
truths. The disease is no respector of 


persons 1 a further facf which must 


commenting upon 
the Tompkins 


any of you 


pass¢ d by 
are 


test,’’ he asserted 


aisease 


cause 


ana 
be accepted is that herds are infected. 
There is a problem to face, and if 
there is any man unwilling to face and 
fight it, I am ashamed of it! The 
only prevention lies with the man and 
his practices, and education presents 
the only means for driving the scourge 
from the state."’ 

Commenting upon the farm boy, he 
said in part, ‘‘ The farm boy works 
it'sthe only thing worth anything and 
in the future socialisin of life, the man 
who does not work will not have the 
right to live. You come here to work. 
We don’t want you, no one does, it 
you are not going to work. The farm 
develops this tendency, and helps the 
farm boy to work. He works to get 
up in the winter mornings—this is not 
easy—but in doing it advantage is 


gained over those who do not.’’ With 
his unfailing appropriateness and 


preparation he then closed with one 
of his latest poems, ‘‘ Daybreak 
given on page 216. 

With a brief reference to 
popularity and his 
dencies, Professor 


sill’s’’ 
‘* get there’’ ten- 
Tuck then intro- 





’ 


duced W. H. Alderman, ’08, who 
spoke representing ‘‘the long’’ classes. 
He too emphasized the growth of the 
college, its continual gain of dignity 
and importance throughout the 
country and world, which even in four 
years has been vast. ‘‘ With this in- 
creasing importance we must resolve 
to do our best to keep the honor of the 
college clean.’’ 

In introducing R. C. Baynard, who 
spoke for the ‘‘short courses,’ 
sor Tuck commented upon the spirit 
that has been shown in the Winter 
Course debates, and how in such activi- 
ties it is easy to pick out the men who 
are, and who leaders. Mr. 
Baynard, in a straight, enthusiastic 
talk gave some of the points of view 
of the farm boy coming to college. 
He brought out the aims that they 
must then have, the determination to 
go back, even in the face of conserva- 
tism and prejudice, and prove them- 
selves worthy of the college. 

Mr. A. C. King, ‘99, who spoke 
for the Alumni was according to the 
Toastmaster, one of the men who has 
put the ideas of work and accomplish- 
ment into practice. In his address to 
his ‘‘ fellow workers’’ Mr. King gave 
some of the impressions that had come 
to him in watching the college since 
his undergraduate days. To the 
students he urged continued and di- 
verse activity, the accomplishment of 
things—and the acquisition of the 
power to think. And he urged the 
faculty to aid the students in gaining 
this power to think and cope with 
unexpected problems in actual work. 

“Uncle John’’ Spencer, whom 
Professor Tuck called on, as the friend 
of young and old all over the State, 

‘who has given us the right kind of 
spirit at those times when we did not 
know what we wanted,’’ said that 
before another banquet he expected to 
be at home at ‘‘ Bellwether,’’ the 
victim of ‘‘ University Oslerization.”’ 
In his twelve vears of work with the 
college he has kept as his slogan the 


Profes- 
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idea that extension work lies in giv- 
ing one good thing to a thousand per- 
sons rather than a thousand good 
things to one individual. ‘‘I shall be 
content, if I have added one small 
drop of kindness that will go to fill 
the great sea of Immortality.’’ 

The banquet was in no need of 
‘‘ spirit’? and enthusiasm, but Profes- 
sor Rice was introduced as the man 
who could always be looked to for 
‘livening up'’ a meeting, and who 
knowing and having ‘‘ college spirit’’ 
could give it to us. This, Professor 
Rice said, was composed of four ele- 
ments. First, faith in something ; 
second, true love; third, strength of 
character and courage of convictions ; 
and fourth, the physical force, the 
‘‘red blood.’’ Every college worthy 
the name has these characteristics in 
its spirit, but Cornell in all its fibres, 
has the spirit of its founder, a unique 
spirit, that has done as much as any- 
thing in history to break down nar- 
rowing barriers. He compared college 
spirit to patriotism, to the right kind 
of hero-worship that makes us revere 
the names of those who stand for what 


we admire and respect—names oft 
Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, 


Hughes, Bailey. These and the Uni- 
versity we are proud of, but to feel 
the real pride we must each one do 
something for the college and Cornell. 
This isthe democratic pride, the pride 
of ownership—which can come in 
three short months, and which can 
remain always. 

As Professor Tuck then remarked 
in closing the list of toasts, seldom are 
heard clearer, better, more inspiring 
words of advice that those of Professor 


Rice. Throughout the evening he 
said, the note of service had been 
struck. ‘‘Some of us will go out to 


accomplish things, others will not ; 
which are you? Heed in the deter- 
mination to do, to take just pride and 
share in the college and University, 
which have faith in you, is the mes- 
sage of this banquet.”’ 
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EXPERIENCES AND OPPORTUNITIES IN 


SOIL SURVEY WORK. 
By H. L. Westover, ’ 06. 


Bureau of Soils 





SAND DUNES IN TEXAS 


NE can hardly conceive of a per- 
O son being in Soil Survey work 
for two vears without encoun- 

tering a great number of interesting 
experiences. While some incidents 
worthy of narration may occasionally 
befall him in the northern areas, yet 
the greater number are confined to the 
thinly populated and hence poorly de- 
veloped sections of the South and 
West. In these places, one seldom 
finds a bridge, for instance, and there- 
fore it often becomes necessary to ford 
the river. To the natives, this is a 
matter of small consequence as they 
know the ford, and, having what they 
call the ‘‘ swimming mark,’’ never at- 
tempt the passage when the river is 
‘swimming.’’ Toa stranger, this is 
an entirely different proposition, and 
many a poor fellow, to his dismay and 
consternation, has found himself and 
his buggy being carried down the 
stream simply because he did not know 
the ford. While nothing as serious as 
this ever befell us, yet we have fre- 
quently gotten wet feet standing on 


the buggy seat, expecting every min- 
ute to have to swim for the shore. 
The interesting experiences, how- 
ever, are not confined entirely to ford- 
ing streams, for one is almost sure to 
find himself facing some problem 
every day. Many times we start out 
in the morning not knowing where we 
are to spend the night, but are thank- 
ful to find any sort of shelter and a 
bite, which is not always of the most 
palatable, to eat. Our horses, too, 
are the cause of some very interesting 
incidents, especially when they are 
taken sick in a country as thinly pop- 
ulated as some sections of Texas. 
However, the opportunities for 
studying the farm problems and the 
farm practices in different sections of 
the country more than counterbalance 
the hardships encountered, and I 
know of no occupation enabling a 
person to study these subjects as thor- 
oughly and systematically as the Soil 
Survey. In fact he not only has the 
chance, but is compelled, to see and 
understand these differences, in order 
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to be able to intelligently describe the 
existing conditions. 

His observations will not be re- 
stricted to dairy, or cotton, or truck- 
farming, but, on the other hand, he 
has the opportunity to observe all 
three classes and even more. And 
what is still more important, he has 
the chance to study each of these 
thoroughly, and not superficially, as 
is the case where a person is traveling 
over the country. He sees all the 
different farming operations actually 
in progress from seed time to harvest, 
for in the summer he is almost certain 
to be in the north and see the practices 
as they are carried on in the dairy 
sections of New Hampshire, the fruit 
growing regions of New York and the 
grain region of the West. In the 
winter months he will be either in the 
cotton-growing states of the southeast 
or possibly in the trucking sections of 
Texas, where he sees an entirely dif- 
ferent set of farm operations. 

Perhaps I can convey a much 
clearer idea of the opportunities for 
studying the different farm practices 
if I give an account of the areas | 
have worked in for somewhat less 
than two years. My first assignment 
carried me to Merrimac County, New 
Hampshire, where I had an oppor 
tunity to study dairy farming. Much 


to my surprise, however, I found that 
most of the farmers were making 
more money from summer boarders 
than from agriculture. The three 
following assignments carried me to 
cotton growing sections, first to south- 
ern Alabama, then to northern Ala- 
bama and finally to South Carolina. 
In all of these areas the attention of 
the farmers is given over almost en- 
tirely to cotton growing, while the 
other crops are slighted. From South 
Carolina I went to eastern Maryland 
where truck farming is of primary im- 
portance. According to statistics, one- 
eighth of the tomatoes consumed in 
the United States are grown on the 
eastern shore of this state. 

Finally Iam sent to Milles County, 
Texas, where we find conditions quite 
different from the other areas. With 
the exception of a few comparatively 
small sections which are at present be- 
ing developed, the whole county is 
made up of several large cattle 
ranches. One ranch that we have 
already visited contains 295,000 acres, 
and still is one of the smaller ones. 
The land that is being developed is 
almost entirely utilized in growing 
truck crops for the northern market, 
cabbage being the principle crop, al- 
though many people are beginning to 
grow onions. The cabbage seed is 
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METHOD OF CLEARING LAND IN ALABAMA 


rhe trees are girdled and left to blow d 


sown anywhere from the first of Octo 
ber to the first of December. The 
first shipments are usually made for 
the Christmas market and continue 
from that time until the crops mature 
in northern sections. Thus it will be 
seen that conditions are nearly the re- 
verse from what they are in the north, 
the crops being grown during the win- 
ter months, while the greater part of 
the land lies idle in the summer. 

This brief outline ought to give one 
a fair idea of the invaluable store of 
information secured in a short time in 


Ww 


n, while cotton is planted 


this work, the importance of studying 
the methods of cultivation best suited 
to each type of soil, and the crops best 
adapted to each individual soil type in 
the area under consideration, can 
hardly be overestimated. And in con- 
clusion I wish to repeat what I have 
already tried to make clear—that I 
know of no occupation wherein one is 
thrown into such intimate contact 
with the farmer and his methods or 
wherein one has the opportunity to 
study each operation with as much 
detail, from seed time to harvest, as is 
offered by the U. S. Soil Survey. 


ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY IN HAWAII 
By D. 1... Van Dine, or 


Entomologist, Hawaii Experiment Station 


AWAITII, the mid- Pacific Terri- 

eS tory of the United States, has 
eleven salaried entomologists 
employed in economic work. The 
number implies an interest to those 
engaged in insect warfare. The first 
thought might be that our islands are 
over-ridden with insect pests and that 
a small army is needed to prevent the 
destruction of all crops. This is a 
wrong impression. Hawatiian agricul- 





ture suffers from the ravages of many 
insects and some of them are of a per 
sistent nature but this is a condition 
of affairs common to the agriculture of 
the United States as a whole. One 
might be led to think, then, that these 
many workers are tumbling ovet 
themselves in the hunt for ‘‘bugs 

and in the mix-up accomplishing only 
an equivalent of the work done by 
the smaller staffs in mainland states 


and territories. This again would be 
a wrong conclusion. There is no 
confusion. Three separate institu- 
tions support entomological investiga- 
tions in Hawaii, each along its own 
appointed lines, separated in charac- 
ter and scope of problems, differing in 
the phases of the subject under inves- 
tigation, but united in the spirit of 
surpressing insect injury and winning 
for Hawaii the maximum return from 
the soil. 

The Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ As- 
sociation employs no less than six 
specialists in the entomological divi- 
sion of their Experiment Station. 
The annual crop of sugar represents a 
sum of some thirty millions of dollars 
and small indeed, in comparison, are 
the salaries of the experts that guard 
this crop from loss through insect de- 
predations, 

The Territory of Hawaii employs 
on the scientific staff of their Board of 
Agriculture and Forestry four ento- 
mologists in the entomological quaran- 
tine and inspection work. Quarantine 
is a phase of insect control that forms 
a weak link in the otherwise strong 
chain that has been welded by Ameri- 
can entomologists to hold in check the 
ravages of insect pests. California 
and Hawaii have demonstrated that 
the agriculture of a country can have 
no better insurance than such entomol- 
ogical quarantine and inspection, 

The Hawaii Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has undertaken investi- 
gations relating to the insects injuri- 
ous to crops other than sugar-cane, 
the insects affecting live-stock, bee- 
keeping, and has accomplished some- 
thing on mosquito-control and silk- 
culture. The remaining worker of 
the eleven is in charge of these inves- 
tigations. This institution will add 
another entomologist to its staff this 
coming year. 

The Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Ex- 
periment Station and the Territorial 
Board of Agriculture and _ Forestry 
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have given considerable attention to 
the introduction and establishment of 
parasitic and predaceous enemies of 
insect pests from abroad and by their 
scientific and systematic research 
along this line have added greatly to 
the literature of the subject. The 
Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion has emphasized remedial, cul- 
tural and preventive measures of in- 
sect control. Entomologically, Hawaii, 
is pretty well provided for. 

The loss from insect injury is un- 
doubtedly higher in Hawaii than in 
any given area of equal extent on the 
mainland but Hawaii can harvest 
three crops in a year where only one 
can be gathered in a temperate cli- 
mate. The greater loss is due to the 
fact that brood follows brood through- 
out the year because of the favorable 
conditions of temperature, moisture 
and food that prevail. Moreover, 
Hawaii's agriculture is specialized. 
These conditions necessitate modifica- 
tions of the methods of insect war- 
fare. Crop rotation cannot become a 
factor of control in a one crop system, 
neither can ‘‘winter treatment’’ be 
recommended in a country where it is 
summer the year around. Preven- 
tion and farm sanitation become im- 
portant. We have our own problems 
and we are solving them. 

There are many lines of investiga- 
tion in economic entomology that still 
remain untouched in Hawaii and fur- 
ther additions will no doubt be made 
to the body of workers. Hawaii, in 
comparison to other agricultural coun- 
tries, is not necessarily in greater need 
of scientific work of this character 
but, rather, has a keener appreciation 
of the direct value of such investiga- 
tions to the welfare of its agriculture. 
This is perhaps natural for, ‘‘agricul- 
ture is Hawaii's all inall.’’ We have 
no mines, no manufacturing industries, 
nothing but the wealth of the soil. 
However, this agricultural wealth is 
practically unlimited. 
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FARMERS’ WEEK—A CONVENTION 


OR many weeks preparations had 
been going on in the form of 
correspondence, and cooperative 

planning by the faculty and students, 
so that by Monday, February 20, the 
College of Agriculture was ready to 
receive its visitors at the beginning of 
the greatest week in its history. And 
the visitors came—hundreds of them 
—and by means of the system of reg- 
istration and regularity, not one found 
himself lacking a place to live or 
board while in Ithaca. Not only was 
the week a red letter one in the history 
of the college, but a unique and im- 
portant institution in the eyes of the 
State and its farmers, and there came 
from counties far and near, old stu- 
dents, experimenters, farmers—and 
their families—all who were interested 
in any phase of agriculture and its 
teaching, and who could journey to 
Cornell University. 

The buildings were in readiness for 
inspection with prominent signs direct- 
ing those who desired to ‘‘see for 
themselves’’ rather than take advan- 
tage of the student guides who were 
provided, and all day Monday, groups 
of visitors newly arrived could be seen 
about the campus. These increased 
steadily as the week progressed, until 
by Wednesday the buildings were 
thronged with people from morning 
till night. 

The exercises of the week began in- 
formally, with a meeting of the Poul- 
try Institute on Monday evening, and 
agood sized crowd gathered in the 
auditorium. Mr. J. D. Jaquins pre- 
sided in the absence of Director of In- 
stitutes F. E. Dawley, and introduced 
Dean Bailey, who gave an address of 
welcome ; D. J. Lambert of the Rhode 
Island Agricultural College, who 
spoke on the Poultry Business; and 
Mr. T. F. McGrew, of Washington, 
DD. C., who discussed, ‘*The History 
of the Breeds.’’ 

Tuesday wasalso given up to the 
Poultry Institute, the three sessions of 
which, were well attended by the in- 
creasing number of visitors. The 
morning was devoted to Scoring and 





Judging Demonstrations, the after- 
noon to Question Box discussions and 
a business meeting of the New York 
Branch of the American Poultry As- 
sociation, and the evening to further 
considerations of Poultry Husbandry 
from different standpoints. The busi- 
ness session resulted in the election of 
F. EK. Dawley, President ; H. H. Har- 
riman, Vice-president, and J. E. Rice, 
Secretary-Treasurer for the coming 
year. During the day two represen 
tatives from the State Library at Al- 
bany explained to those interested, the 
facilities for Travelling Libraries ete. 
These are available for any village, 
school or responsible body of persons, 
at reasonable expense, and informa- 
tion can at any time be obtained from 
the State Library. 

Tuesday was marked also by the 
opening of the Fifth Annual Poultry 
Show which under the auspices of the 
Cornell University Poultry Associa- 
tion was made a greater success than 
ever before. It was held in the new 
Judging Pavilion, which was practi- 
cally filled with the cages holding the 
birds sent in by over forty out of 
town exhibitors These were ar- 
ranged in two and three tiers, accord- 
ing to the double alley system which 
is used in many of the large shows and 
which proved extremely convenient 
and advantageous. Though the num- 
ber of birds was not great, many were 
of a high standing and many of those 
who attended (who numbered close to 
one thousand) were attracted by the 
handsome appearance of the birds. 
Other particularly popular exhibits 
were some magnificent bronze and 
white turkeys, and a large number of 
pigeons. Exhibitions of eggs, poul- 
try-implements andeappliances, and a 
very complete display of books of in- 
terest to the poultryman, added to the 
interest of the show. As usual all the 
short course students and a number of 
regulars had entered birds from the 
poultry plant and entered the compe- 
titions in judging and scoring. A list 
of the prize winners is appended. The 
show which continued until Thursday 
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THE 1908 POULTRY SHOW. 


night was on the whole a distinct and 
unqualified success and reflected no 
little credit upon the officers of the 
Association and the students upon 
whom the entire responsibility of the 
undertaking rested, and who carried it 
through with both benefit and honor 
to themselves. 

On Wednesday, while the Poultry 
lectures and demonstrations were con- 
tinued, the various departments of the 
College began their exhibitions and 
discussions, with the result that in a 
short time the buildings were full of 
the atmosphere of a multiringed circus 
with many things going on in many 
places atthe same time. The Dairy 
Department provided lectures through- 
out the day, on cheese and butter 
making principles; an exhibition of 
farm machinery was opened in the 
laboratory of that department; the 
soils, agronomy and home economics 
departments attracted many visitors to 
their demonstration, and the Horticul- 
tural activities consisted in an apple- 
packing demonstration by students, 
and a reunion of the Craig Club of 
Winter Course students. 

The first formal exercises were held 
in the evening when Dean Bailey wel- 


comed the farmers of the State to the 
College and explained the nature and 
scope of its work. M. P. Jones, ’o8, 
one of the winners of the stage then 
addressed the audience as a _ represen- 
tative of the students upon the sub- 
ject of Rural Schools, and was fol- 
lowed by Dr. H. J. Webber, who dis- 
cussed in a highly practical and com- 
prehensive manner plans for ‘‘Plant 
Improvement for Farmers.’’ 

Thursday was, if anything, busier 
than the previous days, as new demon- 
strations and exhibitions were given. 
A test of various spraying outfits was 
made by the farm mechanics’ depart- 
ment; lectures on milk production 
were provided in the dairy build- 
ing ; poultry lectures, and addresses, 
displays and demonstrations in practi- 
cally every department of the College, 
filled the day without a break. A 
talk that attracted a large crowd was 
given in the afternoon by Dr. V. A. 
Moore, upon Bovine Tuberculosis. 
While he did not attempt to discuss 
the controversy that is now going on, 
nor its probable result, he presented in 
a very clear and understandable man- 
ner, the various phases of the disease 
—cause, transmission, infection, and 
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methods of control and elimination. 
Mr. H. B. Fullerton, of Long Island, 
also gave an enthusiastic report of the 
progress of that state in recent years. 
The evening's program consisted of a 
talk by Miss Alice G. McCloskey up- 
on Rural School Education, one by 
J. E. Lapp upon Race-track Gamb- 
ling, and athird by Mr. S. Francisco, 
of New York City upon Certified Milk. 
These were followed by a general re- 
union of former students and classes. 

Of particular interest on Friday, 
was the annual meeting of the New 
York Experimenters’ League, which 
during the year has made valuable 
and productive investigations along 
practical lines. The first session was 
held in the morning and the second 
during the afternoon when prizes for 
experimental work were awarded and 
officers for the coming year elected. 
These were Honorary President, W. 
H. Jordan; President, E. W. Mosher, 
Aurora; first vice-president, T. E. 
Martin, West Rush ; second vice-pres- 
ident, J. L. Stone, Marcellus; secre- 
tary treasurer, C. H. Tuck, Ithaca. 
The first prize for experimentation 


was awarded to H. W. Webster, of 


Auburn, while seven other members 
also received prizes. For the second 
time $100 was subscribed and will be 
offered in the form of prizes for 1908. 

By Friday the Poultry Institute had 
adjourned, but dairy activities contin- 
ued together with many discussions of 
general interest. Vegetable garden- 
ing, plant diseases, pumps, economic 
entomology and other questions of 
farm and home importance were con- 
sidered at various times throughout 
the day, with one or more subjects 
always on hand when another was 
completed. 

The most important event of the 
week, however, was a grand As- 
sembly, completely filling the auditor- 
ium and crowding the corridors during 
the social hour that followed several 
inspiring and intensely interesting ad- 
dresses. The function was presided 
over by Mr. E. R. Eastman, of Water- 
ville, who as a ‘‘real, successful farm- 
er,’’ and an active, broad minded man 
filled his position to perfection, The 


evening was opened by the Glee Club, 
who preceded H. Lubin, ’08, winner 
of the Agricultural Stage, who re- 
peated his success and impressed his 
hearers with his forceful, glowing 
descriptions and contrasts. 

After entertainment by the Mando- 
lin Club, Dean Bailey presented the 
James Morrison Debate Cup to the 
class in General Agriculture, which 
had won the final debate from the 
Poultry Class. The class responded 
to the Dean’s presentation speech 
through their president, who ex- 
pressed the appreciation that the con- 
testants felt for the chance they had 
had to work for the cup. 

The Short Courses as a whole were 
then represented by L. M. Hurd, 
Dairy, who had won the Winter 
Course Stage and who gave an inter- 
esting and clear talk in which he ex- 
pressed the feelings of the classes to- 
ward the college, its work, its faculty 
and students. He could see the op- 
portunities that lay before the winter 
course men, and which with the help 
of Cornell spirit and inspiration, they 
are going to make the most of. 

The City was then heard from in 
the person of Mayor Newman, who 
outlined the relations between the Uni- 
versity and the town and their con 
geniality. He commented further 
upon the College of Agriculture parti- 
cularly, and its work, and payed a 
high tribute to Dean Bailey for his 
help and inspiration in teaching, not 
only the practical things but the 
poetry of life. Mayor Newman was 
followed by Mr. L. K. Jackson of the 
Erie Railroad, who in a clever speech 
dwelt upon the relations that do and 
may exist between the farmers and 
the railroads, and upon some of the 
policies of the latter. He then, as he 
expressed it ‘‘side tracked to make 
room for President J. G. Schurman, 
of the University.”’ 

The President discussed briefly the 
relations between the College and the 
University ‘‘the hardest working com- 
munity in the United States,’’ and 
commented upon the versatility and 
effectiveness of the former. It is not 
working for itself nor solely for the 
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University, but for the State and the 
farmers. He was looking for the 
time, he said, when thousands of 
farmers will come to Cornell to 
strengthen the coOperation that the 
College is working for. 

Dean Bailey was the final speaker of 
the evening and developed still further 
the aims and organization of the in- 
stitution. The feeling of companion- 
ship and power comes, he said, trom 
the fact that every man is a leader 
here and feels the responsibility which 
he bears. He traced the growth of 
agricultural societies, showing how in- 
formation must be based on fact-—how 
necessary it is that the college know 
facts about local conditions before it 
can be of the greatest aid to the 
farmer, teaching both principle and 
practice. He mentioned the local fairs 
as desirable factors of country life for 
various reasons, even though they are 
at present not accomplishing for agri- 
culture what they should. The coun- 
try church too, he said needs opening 
and spiritualizing. ‘‘This college 
stands for individualized men—every- 
one of whom must be a useful part of 
it. Education must work outward, 
and in this way let the college fulfil 





OWLS FOR THE SHOW 


its purpose as a social organization— 
this, at the present, is but the begin- 
ning. <All we cando is to lay down 
principles—the consequences can not 
be seen.’’ 

On Saturday, the week was brought 
to a close with demonstrations in horse 
and cattle judging and with further 
informal inspections of the various de- 
partments. 

One event that must not be forgot- 
ten was the organization of the New 
York Plant Breeders’ Association 
which was formed largely at the in- 
stance of Dr. Webber, with some 
thirty or more charter members. The 
officers elected were H. B. Winters, 
president; H. N. Wells, vice-presi- 
dent; H. J. Webber, secretary ; 
Samuel Fraser, treasurer. The ex- 
ecutive committee which will arrange 
for experiments, etc., is composed of 
the above officers and T. B. Wilson, 
M. P. Jones and U. P. Hedrick. 

Were time and space available much 
could be written upon this first 
Farmers’ Week. Its good results can 
not even be suggested in this brief re- 
view, and only those who attended the 
lectures who talked to those farmers, 
who came and who absorbed the spirit 







































of cooperation, of extended knowledge 
and investigation, can realize what it 
all meant and to what an extent such 
an institution can increase the pros- 
perity and success of the farming in- 
terests. Perhaps the most certain 
way of offering this spirit to those who 
have not felt it, is to extend to them 
an invitation and an urgent encour- 
agement to come to the Farmers’ 


Week of 1909. 


PRIZES FOR STUDENT JUDGING AT THE 
POULTRY SHOW 


The James G. Halpin prize of $5, 
won by W. QO. Strong, Sp., Afton, 
Ne Ws 

The T. F. McGrew prize of $3, 
won by A. S. Chadwick, W. P., New- 
ark, NN. I. 

The T. F. McGrew prize of $2, 
won by William E. Coleman, W. P., 
Eden Vale, Cal. 
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The D. J. Lambert prize of 1 Barred 
Rock Cockerel, for the best work in 
scoring Barred Plymouth Rocks. Won 
by A. A. Miller, W. P., Buffalo, N.Y. 


PRIZES FOR PREPARING FOWLS 


The Orange Country Poultry Asso- 
ciation prize of $5, won by H. L. 
Grubbs, W. P., Fairview, Pa. 

The T. F. McGrew prize of one 
copy of ‘‘Perfected Poultry,’’ won by 
W. A. Lippincott, W. P., Jackson- 
ville, Il 

The J. L. Gane prize of $1, won by 
H. L. Grubbs, W. P., Fairview, Pa. 

The F. KE. Benedict prize of one 
pound ‘‘Home Grown’ Fudge, won 
by E.S Jacoby, "10, Ithaca, N as 

The F. I. Benedict prize of one 
pound of *‘Home Grown" Fudge for 
Winter Course students, won by W. 
A. Lippincott, Jacksonville, II. 


THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE COLLIE 
By B. R. & O. A. Knapp 


Cortland 


HE origin of the collie is obscure 
T inasmuch as their breeding was 
carried on for hundreds of years 
in Scotland, before they became an 
acknowledged breed, separate in 
themselves. And here comes a note- 
worthy point; they were bred as a 
help to man as stock drivers, and 
became indispensable as such. One 
of the earliest articles on the subject 
came out in 1809, in Bingley’s Quad- 
rupeds, a work noted for its accuracy. 
The original collies did not go by 
that name but were called ‘‘ sheep 
dogs,’’ and the herdsmen knew their 
worth. Each generation improved 
the quality and adaptability of their 
dogs, and usefulness seemed to be 
their one aim. For a long time these 
sheep dogs became more and more in 
demand, until the whole ot the British 
Isles came to know them and appre- 
ciate their value. 
It was not until the year 1860, that 
classes were formed for them, at the 
Birmingham show, and only a few 
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were brought out at that time. In 
1874 at the same show, their number 
had increased to 45. The show qual- 
ities and points were developed and 
promoted by only a few breeders, and 
much credit is due them. The most 
noted of these were C. H. Wheeler, 
(to whom we are indebted for most 
of these early points as printed in the 
Illustrated Kennel News) M. C. Ash- 
win, J. Brissell, W. A Walker, D. 
Tomlinson, and J. Charles. 

At this time the collies were found 
in many different colors including red, 
mottled, etc., but the majority were 
tri-colored, i. e., black, white, and 
tan. Some were found called ‘‘ tor- 
toise shell’’ but are now known as 
the blue merle. One of the first progen- 
itors was ‘‘ Old Cockie,’’ a grand show 
dog, winning about 40 prizes at such 
shows as Birmingham, Nottingham, 
Carlisle, and the South Counties 
Shows. He was a medium sized 


collie, but nothing like the giants of 


the present day; he was born in 1867, 
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and was a sable and white, and it is 
generally conceded that all that have 
this color owe it to him, even to the 
present time. 

Another noted collie was Carlyle, 
who came from a long line of Scotch 
drivers, but was born at Denbigh, 
North Wales. About this same time, 
a Mr. Thompson brought out a dog 
named Old Mec, and from crosses of 
these two the famous ‘' Charlemange’’ 
was produced. It is truly and right- 
fully said of him, that no true collie is 
without his blood. Nearly all of our 
recent noted champions go in a direct 
line back to this dog. 

Here it is well to consider the size 
of the original collie. Many of the 
females weighed only from 25 to 30 
pounds, while a male that weighed 45 
pounds was considered a heavy one 
indeed. Today it seems a sin to 
breed these small sizes, but it is cer- 
tainly reaching a historical fact to 
know that the true collie was not an 
abnormally large dog. Breeders, in 
trying to improve the breed, have 
rather over done this, as is seen by 
reading the stud advertisements of 
certain collies which give their weight 
as 75 to 80 pounds. 

Another feature is the extremely 
long heads that the judges have been 
favoring until very recently. In our 
experience, we have seen dogs 
brought into the show ring with a 
head 13 inches in length, and all the 
expression and beauty gone. J. A. 
Doyle describes the collie head as full 
of kindness and craft, but it can read- 
ily be seen that this is not obtainable 
where such length is found. 

It is a very surprising fact, that so 
few of our farmers appreciate the 
worth of this noble breed, when it is 
to their advantage in so many ways. 
They can use him to his fullest ca- 
pacity, not only as a great help as a 
stock driver, but as a watch dog, and 
in many other ways. One of our 
most noted poultry breeders comes to 
the front with the statement that his 
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collie is better help in driving a flock 
of hens from one yard to another, or 
from one building to another, than 
two able men. 


As stated above, the farmer has left 
it for his city cousins to make the dis- 
covery of their true worth. This can 
easily be proven by looking over the 
order books of nearly any of our prin- 
cipal breeders for it will be found that 
they ship five out of every six to 
cities, where with their loving, com- 
panionable, earnest dispositions, and 
their beauty, they have been given 
their just dues. 

The training of the collie as a 
worker is an important, but not a hard 
task ; in disposition he is a sensitive 
animal, full of animation, but he can be 
easily frightened, hence patience and 
firmness are neccessary. The use of 
a whip is never advisable as a little 
judicial correction in other lines will 
accomplish more. 


In discussing the history of the 
breed it is necessary to mention the ex- 
tent to which faddists have taken it 
up. Thisis evinced by their popularity 
at all the leading shows. At the great 
Westminister Kennel Club Show 
which is held every Feburary, in New 
York, over 140 entries are made in 
collies alone each year. And the ex- 
hibitors are such noted men as Samuel 
Untermyer, who last year paid $6,350 
for Ch. ‘‘ Squire of Tytton’’ ; J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, who a few years ago 
paid $5,000 for Ch. ‘‘ Wishaw Clink- 
er’’ and many others. 


Of course these high prices are paid 
by men who can well afford them, and 
it also draws out two important points; 
namely that the breeder who is bend- 
ing his energy towards producing the 
best show specimen can easily find a 
market if his ambition is realized, and 
at a price that will more than repay 
him. The other is that he has to battle 
for honors at the ring side, with men 
that have unlimited means to buy the 
best either in this or other countries. 
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THE FIRST ANNUAL AGRICULTURAL STAGE 





BURRIT' BENEDICT * JONES 


ALDERMAN I,UBIN 


N the evening of Wednesday, 
February 12, the auditorium 
was the scene of a new institu- 

tion, an innovation in the College of 
Agriculture, in the form of a prize 
Stage in Declamation. The prepara- 
tions and preliminary work for the 
contest have already been noted in the 
March Countryman, but the final re- 
sult was known too late to be pub- 
lished at that time. 

Lively interest upon the part of the 
student body had been aroused and a 
gratifyingly large attendance nearly 
filled the hall when Dr. Andrew D. 
White, who presided, rose to preface 
the contest with an interesting de- 
velopment of thoughts in regard to it. 
He emphasized the scarcity of true 
and capable orators and the extreme 
importance ofa power to express ideas 
clearly and forcibly in these days of 
higher education. He urged that the 
farmer make more of this side of their 
life and activity, that they may not 
need to get lawyers to speak for them, 
but can develop their own views and 
take them, in person, before their fel- 
lows, and legislative bodies. In the 
course of his remarks he then gave 
some simple and valuable points of 
advice to those intending or desiring 
to become able to speak. 

The first contestant was F. Eugene 


SEYMOUR 


Benedict, Sp., who had as his subject, 
The Self-supporting Student. As a 
result of investigation he had found 
that a large number of students in the 
College earn part or all their expenses 
in various kinds of work, and that the 
major part of this work is in the form 
of manual, cheaply-paid labor. The 
student seeking work follows the line 
of least resistance and chooses the first 
occupation at hand, often accepting 
unnecessarily low remuneration. 
‘There are too many 30 cents per 
hour men working for 15 cents per 
hour,’’ he said, ‘‘and there is a de- 
mand for a higher class of work on 
the part of the student.’’ To those 
who consider working their way he 
asserted that ‘‘a new man must come 
here with a determination to be a 
marked man, todo whatever he un- 
dertakes in such a manner that his 
name will be synonymous with hust- 
ling, faithfulness and a reputation for 
making good.’’ 

Following this H. Lubin, ’08, who 
was awarded first prize, presented a 
vivid and appealing contrast between 
the American and the Russian farmer. 
The first half of his speech was de- 
voted to a consideration of the advan- 
tages possessed by the American 
farmer in the form of codperation, 
education, a just and protective gov- 
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ernment and most of all, liberty. He 
enlarged upon these benefits, dwelling 
upon their importance and the ways 
in which they enable the farmer to 
make use of his brains and ideas and 
to make his life a success. 

Leaving this picture of prosperity 
before his hearers, Mr. Lubin then 
rapidly changed to a description of the 
condition of the Russian farmer. Un- 
der a despotic, thoughtless cruel gov- 
ernment, he said, the Russian farmer 
as a peasant, is given no chance 
to rise, to develop the resources of the 
land and to make his work count. 
Formerly when he was an absolute 
slave his condition was sad enough, 
but with emancipation came taxes,the 
weakness of dissolution and the loss of 
the protection, however slight, of his 
master. ‘The taxes were gradually in- 
creased until now, practically fifty 
per cent. of his meagre income is eaten 
up by the government. He cannot 
buy tools, and in many cases they are 
not even available. He has no trans- 
portation facilities, his market is either 
composed of peasants like himself, or 
is many miles away, and not only does 
the government refuse assistance, but 
it actually retards by its shortsighted- 
ness and domineering brutality, what 
little he tries todo. Mr. Lubin’s des- 
criptions, coming from one who has 
witnessed these scenes and lived near 
these conditions were thus made all 
the more realistic, and the audience 
silently echoed his denouncement of 
the treatment of these peasants, and 
the thought of gratitude for the con- 
ditions with which we are surrounded. 

The next speaker was W. H. Alder- 
man, ‘08, who developed the subject, 
‘The Farmer and the College.’’ He 
showed how a man to be today a good 
farmer must be grounded, not only in 


the principles of agriculture, but of 


business methods as well. To secure 
the best results toward this end, as to- 
ward others, the farmer and his col- 
lege must pull together at all times. 
“One of the first problems to be 
solved,’’ he said, ‘‘is the introduction 
of agriculture into the rural schools in 
an attempt to open the eyes of the 
country boy to the opportunities that 
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lie in an agricultural education. In 
education and cooperation is the future 
of American agriculture.’’ 

At this point in the program the 
Glee Club rendered a brief intermis- 
sion enjoyable, preceeding M. P. 
Jones, ’08, the next speaker, who was 
later awarded second prize in the con- 
test. His subject was The Rural 
School, and his development of the 
theme gave to his hearers ideas of im- 
provement and change that are not 
only good to hear and think about, 
but are practical and alive. These 
changes, he said, are coming about 
with the fundamental idea of adapting 
the children of the open country to 
open country conditions. ‘‘The cur- 
riculum of the country school will 
change, and the subjects that have no 
definite, tangible aim will give way to 
work that brings the student into sym- 
pathy with his environment, and 
teaches him to see the things he looks 
at, and to hear the sounds that come 
tohis ear. The country school of the 
future will have plenty of room, with 
a playground and a garden of its own, 
and the school room will have not 
only its desks and blackboards but its 
laboratory, its workbench and its win- 
dow boxes filled with growing plants. 
And the teacher will be one who loves 
not only the children, but the things 
of their every day life. All this will 
come as a result of a spirit of awaken- 
ing throughout the country, the open 
country, bringing about a revitaliza- 
tion and a redirection of the factors of 
rurallife.’’ All through his speech— 
in which he touched upon the many 
phases of the all-important rural 
school,—he sounded the note of this 
awakening, the hope for greater, more 
natural things, for the pursuit of 
knowledge, through familiarity with 
the wonders of Nature that are near 
and around us. 

E.L. D. Seymour, ’o9, spoke next, 
upon The Farm Labor Problem, which 
he briefly analyzed and discussed with 
a view to suggesting remedies. ‘‘The 
scarcity of farm help’’ he said ‘‘is the 
result of existing economic and social 
conditions which are not beyond the 
reach ofassistance and improvement.’’ 
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These conditions he considered more 
or less fully—pointing out unneces- 
sary evils in many cases. His con- 
clusion and ultimate appeal was for 
better conditions, a greater harmony 
between the work, the worker and the 
employer, and the improvement of the 
farm laborers’ standard of living, 
through increased knowledge, and ac- 
tive interest in the farm and its suc- 
cess. 

The list of speakers was completed 
by M. C. Burritt, ‘o8, whose subject 
was Education and the Farm Boy. 
He first showed how civilization and 
agricultural progress were interdepen- 
dent at the beginning, and then how 
agriculture gradually fell behind in 
its development, both socially and 
economically. Having pictured these 
conditions of the past, he said that a 
great change was now taking place, 
which was due primarily to education. 
He then presented the stand-point of 
a farm boy who had received an agri- 
cultural education and reasons why he 
should be thus educated. These were 
increased knowledge, increased profit, 


satisfaction of knowing the ‘‘how’’ 
and ‘‘why’’ of things and a broader 
point of view. ‘‘Education is the 
hope for the farmers’ future’’ was the 
final and dominant thought. 

The judges of the contest, Professor 
E. O. Fippin, of the Department of 
Soils; Dr. T. L. Lyon, of the Agron- 
omy Department, and Professor KE. W. 
Kemmerer, of the Department of Polit- 
ical Science, then convened for a de- 
cision, while Dr. White commented 
briefly and most commendingly upon 
the contest. ‘‘Among all the debate 
and declamation contests among stu- 
dents, which I have ever heard, he 
said, ‘‘rarely has there been presented 
so clear, interesting and mature a col- 
lection of discussions as have been 
heard this evening.”’ 

After a session of nearly an hour 
the judges announced the first prize of 
$15 to H. Lubin, 'o8 and the second 
prize of $10 to M. P. Jones, ’08, to- 
gether with the privilege of speaking 
during the exercises of Farmers’ 


Week. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


HE first session of the Graduate 
T School of Agriculture was held 
at the Ohio State University in 
1902, and its success at that time led 
to a second session at the University 
of Illinois in the following year. The 
enrollment of students had increased 
from 75 to gt, and under the direction 
and control of the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations, its importance 
and success were intensified. It has 
been arranged to hold the third ses- 
sion at Cornell University and the 
Geneva Experiment Station during 
the coming summer, from July 6 to 
31. The school will again have as 
Dean, Dr. A. C. True of the Office of 
Experiment Stations, and _ various 
members of Experiment Station staffs 
and the Department of Agriculture 
will be included among the faculty. 
The purpose of this school is to 
give advanced instruction in the 





science of agriculture, with special 
reference to the methods of investiga- 
ting agricultural problems and teach- 
ing agricultural subjects. Only per- 
sons who have completed a college 
course and taken a bachelor’s degree 
will be admitted, except that admis- 
sion may be granted to non-graduates, 
who are recommended by the faculties 
of the colleges with which they are 
associated, as persons properly quali- 
fied to profit by advanced instruction 
in agriculture. 

Registration facilities will be pro- 
vided by July 4, and the work of the 
school will begin at eight o'clock on 
the morning of July 6. The opening 
will be publicly recognized at exer- 
cises to be held Wednesday evening, 
July 8. It is expected that at that 
time addresses will be given by the 
Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Dr. J. L. Snyder, Presi- 
dent of the Michigan Agricultural 
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College and the Association, Dr. J. G. 
Schurman, President of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Dr. W. H. Jordan, Director 
of the Geneva Experiment Station, 
Dr. A. C. True, Director of the Office 
of Experiment Stations, and Director 
L. H. Bailey. 

The work of the School will con- 
sist of four one-hour lectures at 8, 
9:30, 11, and 2, and a seminar period 
from 3 to 5 each day, with the excep- 
tion of Saturday when afternoon work 
will be omitted. The seven lines of 
instruction to be presented, will be 
arranged with the following relation 
to the hours mentioned: Agronomy, 
horticulture, dairy husbandry and 
dairying will be given at 8 and 11 
each day; biochemistry and entomo- 
logy at 9:30; and poultry and veter- 
inary medicine at 2 P. M. Saturday 
mornings and Wednesday and Friday 
evenings will be given to conferences 
on topics of general educational interest 
in agriculture. Certain of the exer- 
cises and lectures of the University 
Summer Session will be open to the 
members of the Graduate School, and 
on each Monday evening an address 
will be given upon the present status 
of one of the natural sciences. Certain 
work may be conducted at the State 
Experiment Station at Geneva, which 
can be easily reached at any time. It 
has been decided that save for a 
matriculation fee of ten dollars, no 
expenditures, or laboratory fees will 
be charged. 

Among those who will either give 
special lectures or form part of the 
faculty, the following are but a few : 

Hon. W. M. Hays, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; Dr. E. E. 
Brown, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; President K. L. Butterfield of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege; Dr. E. W. Allen and D. J. 
Crosby of the Department of Agricul- 
ture; Dean T. F. Hunt, Pennsylvania 
State College; Dr. N. Zuntz, Royal 
Agricultural College, Berlin ; Profes- 
sor L. B. Mendel, professor of physio- 
logical chemistry, Yale University ; 
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Dr. H. P. Armsby, director of Insti- 
tute of Animal Nutrition, Pennsyl- 
vania State College; A. D. Hall, 
director of the Rothamstead Experi- 
mental Station, England ; Professor 
Milton Whitney, chief U. S. Bureau 
of Soils; Professor T. L. Lyon, Cornell 
University ; Professor W. J. Spillman, 
U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry ; Dr. 
Samuel Fortier, U. S. Office of Ex- 
periment Stations; Professor H. J. 
Webber, Cornell University ; Profes- 
sor J. C. Whitten, University of Mis- 
souri; Professor F. A. Waugh, Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural College ; Pro- 
fessor S.A. Beach, Iowa State College; 
Professor U. P. Hedrick, New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station; Pro- 
fessor B. M. Duggar, Cornell Univer- 
sity ; G. H. Powell, pomologist, U.S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry ; Professor 
T. L. Hecker, University of Minne- 
sota; Dr. H. L. Russell, University 
of Wisconsin; Dr. E. Davenport, 
Dean of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois ; Professor H.H. 
Wing, professor of animal husbandry, 
Cornell University ; Professor R. A. 
Pearson, professor of dairy industry, 
Cornell University; Dr. L. L. Van 
Slyke, chemist, New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station ; Professor 
S. H. Gage, Cornell University ; Pro- 
fessor G. S. Hopkins, New York 
State Veterinary College; Professor 
P. A. Fish, New York State Veterin- 
ary College; Professor C. B. Daven- 
port, Department of Experimental 
Evolution, Carnegie Institute; Pro- 
fessor J. E. Rice, Cornell University ; 
W.R. Graham, Ontario Agricultural 
College ; Professor James Law, New 
York State Veterinary College ; Pro- 
fessor V. A Moore, New York State 
Veterinary College; Dr. L. O. How- 
ard, U. S. Bureau of Entomology ; 
Professor S. A. Forbes, University of 
Illinois ; Professor M. V. Slingerland, 
Cornell University; Dr. James G. 
Needham, Cornell University ; Dr. 
E. P. Felt, state entomologist of New 
York. 
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THE Countryman regrets having to 
announce the enforced resignation of 
Mr. R. H. Dayton from the Business 
board, on the occasion of his being 
summoned from the University to his 
home. 


THE seheme proposed 
The Matter last fall by Professor 
Of Degrees. Stone, and adopted by 


the college authorities, 
in regard to the amount of practical 
work required before graduation, has 
been in operation for the greater part 
of acollege year, and little has been 
heard about it save discussions before 
and after taking ‘‘the exam.’ by 


students involved. Whether or not 
every student pass this examination 
this year is of slight consequence, for 
the class of 1908 will be graduated 
without regard to it, while other un- 
dergraduates are given One or more 
summers in which to make up the 
3ut the fact that 


candidates for degrees who 


necessary work. 
several 
are specializing in certain work, have 
found it impossible to answer all the 


requirements leads us to consider 
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possible contingencies in future years 
when even seniors will not be exempt. 
If a student is specializing, say in 
landscape architecture, it seems obvi- 
ously and eminently unfair that he 
need pass an examination upon his 
ability to run a threshing machine or 
milk and care for cows; yet if he ex- 
pects a degree, in the future this will 
be essential. Any such special sub- 
ject might be taken and it would seem 
no less incongruous that the student 
of that subject be required to know, 
other branches of 


also, all the agri- 


culture to some extent. It may, of 
course, justly be said thata B.S. A. 
represents proficiency in agriculture 
that, as the mark of 
approval, the recommendation of the 
the 


should not be given to those in any 


as a whole, and 


institution granting it, degree 


way unworthy. However, such being 
the case, it seems rather that a sepa- 
rate degree should be conferred in 
each line along which specialization 
may occur, or that the degree in gen- 
eral ‘be restricted or in 


some way 


modified to suit the cases of certain 
We far 


from disapproving of the system, and 


specializing students are 


likewise appreciate what a degree 
should mean, the idea of a standard 
that it should convey. Nevertheless, 
with these specialists in mind, who, 
knowing their own subjects more or 
less thoroughly, can be ex- 
pected to be proficient in many 


branches that are uninteresting and 


hardly 


useless to them, and thinking also of 
the general student who, knowing 
many phases of agriculture, seems to 
deserve additional recognition, we feel 


that these problems are worthy of 


consideration and that it is particu- 
larly desirable that possible emergen- 
cies and difficulties be prepared for, 
before they arise. 





In the brief account of 


Farmers ‘armers’ Week that is 
Week—en yiven on another pz 
Afterword § page, 


is conveyed but a hint 
at its success and importance, and the 
impression which it created upon both 
the visitors and those who greeted 
them. Even a careful consideration 
of the various programs, only serves 
to give the skeleton of its activity, and 
it would need much space, and a 
writer skilled in knowledge of all 
phases of agriculture, and in the 
analysis of thoughts and facts, to do 
justice to the good that was affected 
by the convention, the strengthening 
of the ties between the practical 
farmer and the College of Agriculture 
—each of whom is essential to the ef- 
fectiveness and progress of the other. 
He would have to describe the new 
thoughts and determinations that 
arose and the rays of knowledge and 
understanding that came to light the 
dark pages of traditional and unscienti- 
fic theories of tarming. And he would 
have to express the gratitude, the 
pleasure and appreciation of many, in 
order totruthfully portray the benefits 
that accrued. There is justification 
in already looking forward to the 
Farmers’ Weeks of the future. 


LAST month the neces- 
A sitv of a definite name 
Suggestion tor the Agricultural 

Stage was commented 
upon, and since that time another 
thought along the same line has en- 
tered the mind of the Countryman. 
During Farmers’ Week, signs could 
everywhere be seen directing visitors, 
now to the ‘‘Main Building,’’ now to 
the ‘‘Agronomy Wing’’ and again to 
the ‘Dairy Wing.’’ Undoubtedly 
one knew where he was going when 
following these directions but were he 
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later called upon to say where he had 
heard such-and-such a lecture, or seen 
a demonstration would it not have 
seemed more natural to him to have 
some name in mind, some designation 
that he would remember? That is 
one phase of the question and another 
is, whether the buildings are not wor- 
thy of special names, or in other 
words, are there not men whose mem- 
ory could worthily and gratefully be 
cherished in such a way? On the 
Campus, we have Morrill Hall to 
bring to our minds a man to whom 
Cornell owes much, Morse Hall dedi- 
cated to a great scientist, Goldwin 
Smith in recognition of a great man 
of letters, Sage Chapel, and all the 
rest. Practically every building save 
those of the Colleges of Veterinary 
Science and Agriculture bear names 
that deserve to live. The Veterinary 
College, is beneath one roof, hence 
there is perhaps less reason for it to 
follow suit. But no such excuse ex- 
ists for the College of Agriculture. 
Involving three distinct buildings not 
to mention the Judging Pavilion, and 
with many agriculturists whose names 
are already history, we have both rea- 
son and means, and the further step of 
action is a legitimate and logical one. 
Would there not be a tone, an indivi- 
duality in the thought of going from 
a lecture in Sibley to one in Roberts 
Hall, or Caldwell or Nixon or Wilson 
Hall ? 


AMONG all the peculiar 
Spring ailments and tendencies 
Fevers that accompany spring, 

not the least is the stir- 
ring of the athletic blood in the veins, 
the desire to get out in the sunshine 
and the wind, to run and leap, to row, 
to work, to compete, to enjoy the very 
life that isin the air and the earth and 
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the trees. This feeling has already 
called out the college crews who have 
been working for some weeks on the 
machines, and the baseball teams, the 
harbingers of spring. Here then are 
two more activities awaiting the mus- 
cles and grit and skill of the students 
of the College, who, only through the 
generous use of those qualities, can 
bring to the College honors athletic as 
well as intellectual. Let this be but 
an umnecessary urging to get into 
some game, some competition or sport. 
It it is not crew, or baseball or track, 
lacrosse or tennis, or any other organ- 
ized game—in some way make use of 
the Alumni Field and the air and life 
of the spring-time; play for the fun 
of playing, for the very joy of activity, 
of getting tired, of gaining and en- 
joving power and _= strength and 
health. 


THE time is coming, 


The Man Dean Bailey has told us, 
aging when the socialistic spirit 
Not Work 1 e socialistic spiri 


ofthe world will be such 
that ‘‘the man who does not work will 
not have the right to live.’’ This 
time, he says, will come, but is not 
this spirit, or at least its essence exist- 
ing even at the present time in a fig- 
urative but undeniable sense? We 
see it on all sides. In athletics, if a 
man does not work he is soon dropped 
from squad to squad, and finally lost 
sight of altogether; in associations 
and organizations for literary, oratori- 
cal or scientific advancement if a man 
refuses to work, he assumes no respon- 
sibilities, his influence is nil and his 


development equally lacking; as a 
student, the man who does not work 
is either ignominously ‘‘busted’’ or, 
even if he contrive to remain in the 
University, he gains nothing there, 
and wastes time that he cannot afford 
to lose, money that could be better 
spent and opportunities that cannot be 
recalled ; and finally in life, while the 
fact may be less obvious, the men who 
do not work fail, as a class at least, to 
make good and at the end find them- 
selves—nowhere. The world may be 
better, more perfect when even the 
right to live is denied the human par- 
asite, but if we look closely into the 
pages of modern times, and watch the 
progress of the lives of men, can we 
not find proof, immutable testimony of 
the necessity for work? But all this 
is a threat, a reason based on a warn- 
ing, the fear of consequence, and there 
isa higher, a more positive beckoning 
call for industry and work. For we 
are told to be glad of life for the 
chance it gives us to work, to struggle 
against odds, to overcome them and 
to feel the warmth and joy of accom- 
plishment. Here, the result may seem 
to be success, and concrete, measurable 
results ; there, it may seem to be fail- 
ure and discouragement ; but it is no 
more true in Physics than in life, that 
work must expend itself, and accom- 
plish something. And whether the 
visible fruits be great or small, grati- 
fying or disappointing, the reward that 
comes with the last analysis remains 
as something greater than can ever be 
held out to the man who does not 
work. 
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CAMPUS NOTES 
Se aetiararisattiene 
We, students in the New York 
State College of Agriculture, realizing 
the loss that has come to agriculture 
through the death of Professor Willis 
G. Johnson, appreciating his work as 
a former teacher among us and his in- 


terest in the welfare of the students of 


the college, resign ourselves to the 
will of an allwise Providence and ex- 
tend our heartfelt sympathy to the 
family whose loss we share. 

And, be it Resolved, That these 
resolutions be printed in the Univer- 
sity press, and a copy be sent to the 
members of his bereaved family. 

For the College. 

EK. EARLE, JR., 
S. F. WILLARD, JR., 
C. J. STEIN. 


The Fourth Annual Carnation Show 
was held on March 4, 5 and 6, in the 
Lazy Club rooms, under the auspices 
of the class in Green House Manage- 
ment. Thecut flowers, banked in 
with ferns and other foliage plants, 
were arranged on tables along three 
sides of the room, and presented a 
most attractive and artistic appearance. 
The number of specimens displayed 
was gratifyingly large, the majority 
being sent by growers throughout the 
country, to whom thanks are due for 
their interest, coOperation and _ assis- 
tance in making the show a success 

Among the exhibitors were: C. M. 
Ward of Long Island, who furnished 
his Alma Ward, winner of the gold 
medal at Washington, and the Mrs. 
C. M. Ward, which won the bronze 
medal ; the Chicago Carnation Com- 
pany, which exhibited Andrew Carne- 
gies; John E. Haines, Pennsylvania, 
represented by several types of Im- 
perial and some of his own seedlings— 
one lately named after himself ; the 
Horticultural Department of the New 
Hampshire College, whose exhibit 
spoke well for the Plant-Breeding 
work done there; R. F. Pearson of 
Tarrytown ; Paul Thompson of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut ; J. D. Cockcroft of 


Long Island, and other prominent 
growers. 

The Monday following the show 
was Carnation night at the Lazy Club, 
and some of the varieties remained on 
exhibition until then. Mr. L. D. 
Batchelor discussed Commercial Vari- 
eties, Dr. Webber spoke on _ the 
Breeding of Carnations, and Professor 
Wilson described Mr. C. M. Ward’s 
establishment in Long Island. 


In the second preliminary game of 
the Inter-College Basket-ball cham- 
pionship played on March 3, the Agri- 
cultural team defeated the Architects 
by a score of 21 to 10. The team was 
composed of Kelly, Grant, Rutherford, 
Miller, Myer and Kruse, and main- 
tained a good lead throughout the 
game. Though they had had but 
little practice, the men played fairly 
well together. 

On the following afternoon, how- 
ever, the tables were turned and ina 
semi-final game with Sibley, the team 
lost by a score of 24 to11. A strong 
rally was made in the second half, but 
was not sufficient to cut down the lead 
held by the Engineers. 


A meeting was recently called of all 
those citizens of Ithaca interested in a 
horse parade. At this meeting Pro- 
fessor Harper was made chairman of a 
committee of arrangements, which de- 
cided to hold the parade on Decoration 
Day, at which time sixteen classes 
will be exhibited and prizes awarded. 

Classes have been provided for old 
horses, heavy and light draft teams, 
single express and delivery horses, 
heavy and light farm teams, coach 
horses, driving horses and ponies. In 
most of these classes, the form, condi- 
tion, grooming, shoeing, harnessing, 
bitting and arrangement of the horses 
will receive considerable attention in 
the judging. 

This parade should prove of great 
benefit to the horsemen of Ithaca as it 
will create interest and enthusiasm in 
the care, keeping and breeding of the 
best types of horses. 
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Professor Wing recently purchased 
for the Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment two mares four and five years 
old, sisters, by the Hackney stallion 
Moorland, out of a standard bred trot- 
ting mare. These mares are sixteen 
hands high, weigh about 1,100 pounds 
each and were imported from Brampt- 
ton, Canada. They should prove a 
valuable addition to the stock of the 
College. 


The Farm Machinery Department 
is continually becoming more efficient, 
largely because of the large supply of 
machinery now on hand More of 
different types is being added. A new 
6 H. P. hit and miss governing, hori- 
zontal gasoline engine has recently 
been received by the department and 
another is expected. Eight pumps of 
different styles for shallow and deep 
wells, spray pumps, etc, a new 
‘* Superior ’’ grain drill with fertilizer 
and grass seed attachments and a 
Planet Jr., hand seed drill and culti- 
vator combined, of the most modern 
type, are some of the new additions. 
The old hot air engines made by 
the Rider, Ericson Engine company, 
have been brought over from Sibley 
College, where they have been dis- 
placed by engines of the latest type. 
The old engines are essentially like 
the new models and illustrate the 
principles involved. 


The old Stock Judging Pavillion is 
now being remodeled into a campus 
fire house. A hook and ladder with 
a reach of seventy feet and a hose 
cart carrying 500 feet of hose will be 
kept on the first floor. On the second 
floor rooms are being fitted up to ac- 
commodate four persons, who will 
sleep there. These will probably be 
the fireman in charge of the College 
boiler room, and three students. 


The Countryman is glad to be able 
to announce the birth of a son to Mrs. 
and Professor W. A. Stocking on the 
evening of February 18. 
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Prince Maharajkimar Victor Niten- 
dra Narayan, son of the Maharajah of 
Cooch Behar, India, entered the Col- 
lege of Agriculture March 3rd, to take 
courses that will fit him to take 
charge of about 40,000 acres of his 
father's tobacco landsin the Far East. 

Mr. I. B. Majumbar, M. S., ’o6, 
accompanied the Prince to Cornell 
and will act as his advisor while he is 
here. After about two year’s stay 
here the Prince expects to go south 
and study practical tobacco growing 
in Virginia. ‘The Cosmopolitan Club 
gave a reception in honor of the 
Prince and Mr. Majumbar, formerly 
vice-president of the club, shortly 
after their arrival at Cornell 


1 


The Agricultural students are well 
represented on the Varsity Wrestling 
Team this year. R. L. Lewis, Sp., is 
in the 125 lb. class; M. C. Haight, 
Sp., and k. C. Livermore, ‘og 145 Ib. 
class; W. E. Wright, captain of the 
team, in the 175 lb. class, and Lee 
Talbott, ‘11, represents the heavy- 
weight class. 


FORMER STUDENTS 
PRR MB 


’92. A. B.,’94, A.M.—On March ro 
died Willis G. Johnson, and with his 
death New York stateand agriculture 
itself lost a loyal supporter and an 
able investigator, journalist and cham- 
pion. Though not a former student of 
the College of Agriculture, his work 
in the University was along agricul- 
tural lines, and in recognition of his 
efforts and accomplishments in behalf 
of agriculture, we take this oppor 
tunity to express our regret at his 
seemingly untimely death 

Mr. Johnson was born at New AIl- 
bany, Ohio, in 1866, and after study- 
ing at the Ohio State University, took 
his B. S. and M. S. degrees at Cor- 
nell, specializing in economic entomo 
logy. Later he took advanced work 
in Leland Stanford University and 
served as instructor there. As in- 
structor in the University of Illinois he 
conducted important investigations, 





continuing his work for the Labora- 
tory of Natural History and as state 
entomologist of Maryland. After 
organizing the State Horticultural 
Department of Maryland and serving 
as its chief until 1900, he took up 
journalistic work as managing editor 
of the American Agriculturist. He 
then became associate editor of the 
New England Farmer and the Orange 
Judd Farmer, as well as the Agricul- 
turist. And but a short time ago he 
was appointed as one of the Board of 
Control of the State Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva. While living in New 
York City he was attacked by spinal 
meningitis and after some time of ill- 
ness died in that place. His body 
was returned to Ithaca and buried in 
Lake View. 

Mr. Johnson was the author of sev- 
eral reports and bulletins as well as 
the Poultry Book, which was pub- 
lished in three volumes in 1903-4-5. 
While living in Palo Alta, California, 
he was married and is survived by his 
wife and several relatives. 


‘04, B. S. A.—Walter S. Brown has 
resigned his position as Professor of 
Horticulture at the Winona Agricul- 
tural Institute at Winona, Indiana. 
He intends to devote his time to the 
management of his farm. 


’o6, B.S. A.—D. G. Dragoshinoff 
writes from Sofia, Bulgaria, that he is 
at present serving his military term 
which he will not finish until Septem- 
ber, 1908. He then expects to go to 
Germany, there to study German ag- 
ricultural methods for a time and then 
to undertake practical farming in Bul- 
garia. <A general agricultural union 
is being formed there. Mr. Dragosh- 
inoff is interested in this movement 
and looks for betterment of farming 
conditions from it. 

’07, B. S. A.—Lyman F. Ayers is 
Assistant Professor of Animal Hus- 
bandry at Hampton, Va _ Besides 
teaching the boys in the agricultural 
courses he has charge of the Institute 
herd of about forty-five head of cattle. 
He is enjoying his work, and says 
that the greatest need of the Agricul- 
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tural Course is for well written text 
books of High School grade. ‘‘I 
think 7he Couniryman is doing a good 
work. You keep it newsy and read- 
able. Many of the boys here in the 
school speak to me of this or that 
article which they read in 7he Coun- 
tryman.”’ 


’07, B. S. A.—Word reaches us 
that Horace F. Prince has purchased 
a ten acre fruit ranch at Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado, and expects to make 
this his home in the future. The 
varieties of apples which Mr. Prince 
is growing are White Winter Pear- 
main and Jonathan. This part of 
Colorado isa great fruit section and 
Prince hopes ‘‘ to dosome tall things,’’ 
which we are sure he will do. He is 
a former Alumni editor (1907) of The 
Countryman. 


’03, Sp.—J. A. Clark graduated 
from the Ontario Agricultural College 
with the class of ’06. He went im- 
mediately to his farm at Bay View, 
Prince Edward Island, and has made 
good. A thriving ‘‘ Lazy Club’’ has 
been organized at the place. On Feb- 
ruary 7, !908, he was taken on the 
staff of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Ottawa, Canada, as assistant in 
the Seed Commission Office. 


’93, W.—J. J. McNamara is en- 
gaged in general farming on his farm 
at Stanley, Ontario county, New 
York. 

’95. W. A.—H. W_ Thornell of 
Pittsford, N. Y., is now a contractor 
and is engaged in building a macadem 
State Road near his home. 


‘os, W. A.—Milton B. Lisson of 
Almond, New York, is in partnership 
with his father conducting a large 
stock farm. Besides a herd of forty- 
six pure bred Guernsey cattle, they 
are raising Percheron horses, Berk- 
shire swine and Shropshire sheep. 

‘os, W. A.—S. W. G. Phillips is 
now manager of a 146-acre farm at 
East Bloomfield, New York. In 
November, 1906, he married Miss 
Eleanor Case of Albany, New York. 


‘o5, W. A.—Wm. J. Faulkner is 
conducting a potato farm at Hornell, 
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New York. He has codperative ex- 
periments with the college here. 


(The Winter Poultry Course of ’06, 
sometimes known as the “‘ Jimmy 
Jrs,’’? are hustlers. They have a good 
alumni organization with a class sec- 
retary, Mrs. E. A. Wertz, New 
Canaan, Connecticut. who has _ re- 
ported to us the whereabouts and 
doings of the members of the class, 
some of which follow. We are sorry 
we have not space for all in this issue. 
We think the scheme an excellent one 
and suggest its adoption by other 
classes. ) 


‘06, W. P.—L,. Arthur Sheldon has 
been teaching near his home at Copen- 
hagen during the past year. 


'06, W. P.—W. H. Brigham and 
A. C. Burnam, the poultry pair from 
Bolton, Massachusetts, are running 
farms—the former a dairy farm, the 
latter successfully breeding Rhode 
Island Reds. 

’06, W. P.--C. A. Herrick is suc- 
cessfully breeding White Wyandottes 
and has won many prizes at the 
county fairs of the State. 


‘06, W. P.—Harold St. John More- 


house married Miss Marion Abbott of 


Darien, Connecticut, in June, 1907. 
He then sold his poultry plant and 
stock and went to Chicago where he 
has entered on a commercial career. 


’06, W. P.—Walter Lyons is man- 
ager of the Waubeck Poultry farm of 
Colonel Upham, at Waubeck, Wiscon- 


sin. He has been very successful in 
breeding White Leghorns. 


‘06, W. P.—L. D. Neish is engaged 
in farming at Shavertown, New York, 
with three specialties, dairying, poul- 
try and fruit. 


‘06, W. P.—James Morrison has 
built quite an extensive poultry plant 
since leaving Cornell, including office, 
workshop, brooder and laying houses. 


'06, W. P.—W. T. Knight has had 
charge of the Pencoyd Poultry Plant 
at Bala, Pennsylvania, during the past 
year. This spring he will go into busi- 
ness for himself at Hudson, New York. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Prog? oultry Culture. 
A. Brigham, B. S., Ph. D. 
inches. 287 pages. Illustrated. 
lished by The Torch Press, 
Rapids, Ia. Price (cloth) $1.50. 

This book should be of particular 
interest and value to the student and 
to the beginner in poultry culture be- 
cause of the logical evolution of ideas 
and methods which its name so well 
implies. The first chapter is devoted 
to ‘‘The Basis and Beginning of the 
Business,’’ and succeeding chapters 
deal with the ‘‘Principles of Breed- 
ing,’’ ‘‘Incubation,’’ ‘*Foods,’’ *‘Dis- 
eases,’’ etc., down to ‘‘Records and 
Accounts,’’ and ‘*Methods of Manage- 
ment.’’ Each of the above and the 
many more topics has a whole chapter 
devoted to its discussion. The main 
purpose of each chapter seems to be to 
combine brevity and conciseness with 
a thorough discussion of details since 
attention to details is the foundation 
of the poultry business. 

It should be the purpose of every 
book of this nature, intended as a text- 
book for the student, or handbook for 
the beginner, to give the theoretical a 
practical meaning and a_ practical 
value. This Dr. Brigham has accom- 
plished toa remarkable degree, owing 
perhaps to the extensive practical ex- 
perience and intensive investigation to 
which his lite has been devoted. 

The book seems to have been writ- 
ten with the purpose of laying the 
foundations for poultry culture in true, 
specific principles and in giving 
these principles a general meaning. 
And this book has succeeded in that 
purpose because of its subject matter 
which is primarily specific and the his- 
tory of its publication ; the book was 
commenced in New England, contin- 
ued in Maryland, and completed in the 
Black Hills, of South Dakota. It is 
the outcome of practice, study, exper- 
ience and observation not only in our 
country but also in Europe and Asia. 

This book will form a valuable addi- 
tion to the library of any progressive 
poultryman or prospective beginner 
along those lines. 


By A. 
512x8 
Pub- 
Adar 





